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TRIAL BY JURY: 


Or Chief Justice Best’s doctrine 
of fatigue. 


ne 


Kensington, 24 May, 1825. 

Ix many things we have long 
been silently going on towards a 
revolution, that thing to prevent 
which so many hundreds of mil- 
lions of our money have been ex- 
pended! But, amongst all the 
ivnovations, those that have taken 
place respecting trials have been 
the greatest and by far the most 
dangerous; and, the greatest and 
most dangerous of these is, in my 
opinion, the practice of suffering 
a Jury to separate before the trial 
be completely over and the ver- 
dict. pronounced; and this prac- 
tice has now, if the newspapers 
speak truth, obtained a fearful 
precedent in its favour in a step, 
taken the other day by the Chief 
* Justice of the Common Pleas; a 
step, which, if it. produce its na- 





tural consequences, that is to say, 
if it be generally, or only com- 
monly, taken in similar cases, 
must, in my opinion, totally sub- 
vert this ancient, venerable, ve- 
nerated, ard short only of holy, 
institution, Trial by Jury, which 
has been, and justly, the boast of 
Englishmen for more than a thou- 
sand years. 


The case to which f allude, 
and to which I am desirous and 
uncommonly anxious to draw the 
public attention, is related, in the 
Morning Chronicle, in the follow- 
ing words: “ The Lord Chief Jus- 
“ tice sat at Nisi Prius (Wednes- 
** day, 18 May) and a case of con- 
“ tradiciory testimony. came on, 
‘“‘ which occupied the Court until 
“six o’clock. At that time his 
‘‘ Lordship, observing that the 
‘‘ defendant was about to call a 
* still farther number of witnesses, 
‘said, that he had often thought 
“it would be an advantageous 
“ yule, that the Court should not 
“sit beyond a certain hour; for 
‘‘ be did not believe it could be 
‘* beneficial to the full and com- 
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~ plete adecuetrascs of mmperual 
“ jyeuce. to o> om web 2 coe 
“wute « tered Judge ead Jarz. 
“ For beeeself, be sboald at pre- 
“sent act only os the fecitess 
“ of others; bat he thoactt os 
“ edjpeurumeat would ke neces 
“ gery —Toe Jeary observed that 
“ pated thew wishes; they were 
“ pow fategued with an attendance 
“ of nme bours, and they should 
“ be very glad to hare the ferther 


Bh opie the canse adjourned 


‘ull t-morrow moruime. The’ 

“ Counsel on both sides express | 
“ ong their readimess to concur im 
“ the adjournment, the caus< was | 
« ordered to stand adjourned till | 
“ to-morrow (this day). and the 
“ Jury having promised to allow 
“of mo communication between 
“ themselres and others on the| 
“ subject of the cause, were, by 
“the cousent of the respective 
“ Counsel, permitted to go home 
“ for the night.” 

When I first read this, I could 
hardly believe my eyes. What, 
then, becomes of all the lockings-' 
up of Juries; of all the guarding 
of the room by constables, who are 
sxorn to permit no one to commu- 
nicate with them ; of all the pro- 
hibitions as to food and drink ; 
of the power which Judges have 
te cause an undeciding Jury to be 


Tata sr Jrer. 








correed from town to tore clong 
with them on their corceit? 2 
short, what becomes of the whale 
of te msixates ! 

The reascms agaiext the sepa- 
rating of the Jary before thes have 
gives thes verdict are endless; 
but, indeed, the very thoaght of 
soch a thing ocverterms all car 


Se@emus relelre to the character 


ofa Jers. The Jay are te 
triers of the issue, or point im 
Guspate. They are sworn “weil 
and truly to try~ and truly to de- 
ede. They are to enter the box, 


wo feetetete verrex > | 


[nothing is to come into their minds, 


respecting the case, unless what 
they heer from the advocates, the 
witnesses and the Judge If it be 
possible for any other source to be 
open for the conreving of thoughts 
to them. relative to the matter, 
they are no longer a Jury agree- 


_ably to the laws of England No 


mstitution, ever conceived by mor- 
tal man, is so full of wisdom. To 
cause strict juslice to be admi- 
nistered is the great object of go- 
vernment. Men did rot invent 
government from their love of hav- 
ing governors, or masters. They 
did not invent government to teach 
them how to work, or to think. 
They surely did not invent it for 
the purpose of spending the fruit 
of their earnings. Self-imterest 
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amd sel-preservaien wl always 


Eeore Cala AR AS Ts: Soe 


mieeniy. and others hare not. 
~> 


to take care that the weak and the 
sample be pot wromeed by the 
* ~ - 
strong and the cunmmimz: and. the 
7 


or, in other words, 
tf? secere an admimistraiion of 
yustice. 

In the forming of this uzepire, 
one of the great things is, to take 
care, that the government, to- 
gether with the greaf men of the 
country (for there always will be 
great men under some name or 
other) have not any power fo ra- 
fluence the umpire unduly; and, 
as the sreat body of the people 
are, by the very nature of things, 
excladed from a great deal which 
the great men and the government 
possess, the difficulty is to ensure 


the great body of the people fatr- 
play. This fair-play they have 


had, I believe, in no country upon 
earth but in England, old and 


new; and for this, the greatest of 
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all werkily Nessings, we bare wm 
thank. in parocular, the mmamortal 
Arras, and, im general, car wre 
amd Scare and jest fore 

w>> coeld see pothere worthy af 
the mame ef iaberty Wf there were 


BN &2STNE Scare of j_> 


a 
~~ ~ 
I: ws eben the werresf of the 
= - “— = el «ss — 
Tt bs SOTT SSL .,.* & TaD thar be 
really feels bss freedom. er bis 
slavery Iz be ievrs, that be 


shall have fair-play, be is a free- 
man ; if be be met sure of this, he 
s really andtraly a slave. To 
secure this fair-play, Juries were 
invented. The Jury is emphati- 
cally called “ tie comnrry.” In 
erimunal matters, the accused ap- 
pealsto God and his country. The 
whole of the people cannot be 
called to decide on his appeal! ; 
bat, faredre wen, impartially taken, 
represemt the whole. They are 
to try and to decide. They come 
together, and are sworn to decide 
justly. There is the Judge to re. 
gulate the proceedings, and to 
interpret the law. The witnesses 
are examined and cross-examined 
by advocates of great skill and 
experience. The advocates say 
every thing that can be said for and 
against. The Judge writes down 
the whole of the testimony. When 
all the witnesses have been heard, 
and when the advocates have said 
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all that they can say, the Judge 
recapitulates the evidence; and 
tells the Jury what the /aw says 
as applicable to the case. Then 
the Jury, who represent the whole 
country, and who have had no 
communication with any soul 
breathing since they were sworn, 
decide, for, or against, guilty or 
not guilty. 

Nothing human can be more 
perfect ; nothing to give such con- 
fidence to right and to innocence ; 
nothing so discouraging to the 
powerful wrongdoer and to the 
malefactor; nothing to make men 
so strongly feel that their persons 
and their property are secure: 
and, observe, there is no real li- 
berty where this feeling does not 
exist. I have seen cases, where 
the political institutions breathed 
nothing but liberty ; where men 
talked as if liberty were not known 
elsewhere; but, I have seen in the 
same men, no more confidence in 
obtaining justice than in the stea- 
diness of the wind. It is true 
enough, that, with upright judges 
and honest Juries, a people may 
be pretty much fleeced by the Go- 
vernment; the laws may be par- 
tial; the law-makers «nay be cor- 
rupt: but, without justice in the 
Courts; without fair-p'ay there; 
without Juries pure and resolute, 
bere can be no liber/y, be the 
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other parts or functions of the 
Government what they may. 
Juries, however, to be this bless- 
ing to a people, must be preserved 
in all their purity; for, as their 
power of doing good is so very 
great, the same is their power, if 
perverted, of doing mischief. If 
they be corrupt, they are beyond 
measure more dangerous thana 
The Judge is 
known, he is always a Judye, he 
has the eye of the public upon 


corrupt Judge. 


him, if he act unjustly he is sure 
to be hated by the public, and, 
though there may have been in- 
stances of the coutrary, few, very 
few men are so destitute of feel- 
ing as to brave public hatred. 
There is, therefore, some security 
against the corruption of a Judge, 
when the trying and the deciding’ 
rest solely with him. The charges 
against him soon become tangible. 
He risks a great deal; nothing 
short of honour end of fortune. 
He is, inshort, a responsible per- © 
But, the Jury are wholly 
in cases 


son. 
irrespousible, except 
which corrupt Jurors will take 
care to avoid. They risk nothing ; 
nobody, hardly, knows who they 
are; they melt away, at once, 
into the community ; and nothing 
of them remains but the injustice 
that they have done. Besides 
this, a corrupt, a base, a coward-— 
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ly Jury, are a most convenient 
screen fora corrupt Judge. They 
take from him all his responsi- 
bility, and incur none for them- 
selves. Instead of giving the peo- 
ple that security for person and 
property, without which there can 
be nothing worthy of the name of 
liberty, they take from those who 
suffer from their injustice, a large 
part of the compassion, which the 
sufferers would experience, if 
a Judge were the sole cause of 
their suffering. No function that 
man can perform is more sacred 
than that of juror. He who does 
not duly and truly perform it; he 
who yields to any consideration 
other than that of the conviction 
of his own mind, is guilty of per- 
jury, of treason to the community, 
and deserves the severest of pu- 
nishments; for, he does his best 
to shake the very foundations of 
public virtue and happiness. I saw 
a Jury, once, at a Quarier-Ses- 
sions, who decided in direct con- 
tradiction to evidence. The in- 
justice was so flagrant, that the 
Chairman, (the present Mr. Jus- 
tice Burrough) said: “ I would 
‘rather that you should have to 
“go to sleep upon that verdict 
“than 1.” 1 would gladly have 
taken the miscreants and put them 
under horses’ feet to be trampled 
to death ; and, as they left the box, 
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the look that they received from 
the whole of the auditory seemed 
to say that similar thoughts were 
passing in every mind. I was 
acquainted with one of this Jury ; 
but, though the parties in the case 
were wholly unknown to me, I 
never hardly spoke to him after- 
wards: I never saw him without 
thinking of his base and wilful 
perjury. 

When we consider the vast 
importance of the functions, and 
particularly the purity of 
jurors, no wonder that our .fore-. 
fathers took so much pains to pre-. 
vent that purity from receiving 
any alloy ; and, amongst all their 
precautions on this head, none 
was more essential than the keep- 
ing of the Jury, when once charged 
with the case they had to try, 
from all communication with the 
parties, or with any other persons 
whatsoever, until they had given 
their verdict. According to law, 
jurors, after they are impannelled, 
are to converse with nobody but 
one another; a juror is not to 
quit the box without leave of the 
Court, and then he is to have a 
heeper with him; the Jury is not 
to eat or drink till they have 
given their verdict ; they are to be 
locked up, if they leave. the box 
in order to «deliberate, and are to 
be guarded by a sworn constable. 
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This is the law of England ; but 
what becomes of this law, and 
what becomes of the whole of the 
institution, if Juries, before the 
trial is over, be allowed to go 
home, to pass the night, and to 
come to the trial again the next 
day ? 

The first time that this most 
dangerous innovation was intro- 
duced was at the trial of Messrs. 
Tooxe and Harpy, at the Old 
Bailey, in 1794. When it was 


Triat sy Jury. 





“ Juries were accommodated with 
“ beds, in rooms nearly adjoining 
“ the Court.” 

But who was to watch over this 
Jury of Judge Best? They, if 
the newspapers lie not, went 
home! They were accessible to 
the parties, to the friends and 
agents of the parties, and to every- 
body else. There could be no 
security for their coming back to 
the Court unbiassed by what they 
might have heard. And, mind, 





proposed to adopt this innovation, 
Mr. Tooxe protested most vehe- | 


mently against it; and when the 


Judge said, that it was for the| 
convenience of the prisoners as | 
well as for that of the Court and 
jurors, Mr. Tooxe declared, that | 
he would rather sit there and 
sleep, or perish, than give his) 
assent to this outrageous violation 
of the law. However, in that 
case, the jurors were not per- 
mitted to go home, they were 
‘‘ kept together, in the custody of 
“ the Sheriff, or his bailiffs, night 
“ and day, for several days suc- 
‘< cessively, during the proceed- 
‘« ings, till they gave their verdict. 
‘«« At first, the Jury having been 
«‘ gent several nights to a hotel in 
«“ Covent Garden, a slight susyi 
“ cion arising that they were not 
“ kept quite free from extraneous 
« communication, the subsequent 


this was on no extraordinary oc- 
casion. It was on a trial such as 
may arise on any day, and such 
as does arise very frequently. 
But, if the above report be eor- 


‘rect, there was something still 


more fearful; for the Chiet-Jus- 
tice is said to have observed, 
that “he had often thought that 
“it would be an advantageous 
“RULE, that the Court should 
“not sit beyond a CERTAIN 
“HOUR”! A “RULE,” in- 
deed! This would be sweeping 
away the law of the land with 
little ceremony indeed. Very 
soon, at this rate, we should have 
French justice, or any justice bat 
English. I, a short time ago, 
notified in the Register, that my 
son Joun had been many montlts 
in different parts of France, and 
that his Letters, written to~ me, 
were in the Press, and would soon 
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be published. I have now before 
me the part of those Letters, 
which is already printed, and 
from it I shall here insert an ac- 
count of a trial at Limoces, from 
which the public will see the state 
to which English judicial pro- 
ceedings would soon. be brought, 
by adopting the ‘‘ RULE” men- 
tioned by Curer-Jusrice Best; 
and I think that they will by no 
means be eager to see the change 
take place. I shall insert the 
whole passage ; and if my readers 
think it rather lengthy, as the 
Americans call it, when they 
consider who the author is, 1 am 
sure they will excuse it. 





“ On the 3d of May, as I wae 
“coming out of the town op@ 
“ nasty narrow and dirty street, 
‘the Rue Gagindle, I observed a 
* passing and repassing of people 
‘¢ into and out of a large building 
‘having onits topthe words ‘ Cour 
“ Royale’ in gilt letters. I went in 
“with the crowd, and found it to 
* be the criminal court, in which 
“there was a trial going on at 
“the time. The sittings are held 
“‘ every three months, but before 
* judges who sit in this court and 
“in this town only. They go no 
“ circuit. They are inhabitants 
* of the town in the court belong- 
“ ing to which they sit, so that if 
‘‘ there be no other inconvenience 
“attending such an institution, 
“there is that, at any rate, of 
“keeping a pareel of men idle 
‘“‘ during a great part of the year, 
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“with silver lace. 








“as these gentlemen must neces- 
“ sarily be who only hold theirsit- 
“« tings once in-every three«nonths, 
“and sit for no longer s of 
“time than about fifteen da 
“ateach sitting. You entert 
“court through a pair of high 
“ folding doors which are guarded 
“by a gen d’arme with a sword 
“his side, and a musket wi 

“ bayonet fixed, in his hand. It is 
‘“‘a spacious and lofty room, di- 
‘* vided into the necessary com- 
“partments. An elevated plat- 
“form immediately opposite the 
‘entrance doors, for the judges 
‘and the procureur du roi, a 
“double row of elevated forms on 
‘‘ the right-hand side of the room 
“for the jury, and a single form 
‘‘on the opposite side, railed off 
“by iron bars, for the prisoners, 
“the counsel sitting just under 
‘« these latter. The whole floor is 
‘¢‘ appropriated to the jurymen of 
“* the departement, who being sum- 
“moned to attend the assizes, 
‘* generally spend their time in 
“the court. Behind these are the 
“* witnesses, and behind the wit- 
‘* nesses is a small space of stand- 
“ing room for the public. Five 
“ judges were sitting on the bench, 
an indispensable number. The 
“are dressed in a kind of sil 
‘“* frock-coat, with a scarlet robe 
‘‘ flung over it, and a velvet ca 
“‘on their heads bordered wi 

“ gold lace. The procureur du 
* roi is the attorney-g 1, and 
“he pursues all criminals. “He 
“* is always the prosecutor, and; if 
‘‘ he cannot attend to conduct the 
“ case himself, he conducts it by 
‘his substitute. His dress is the 


‘same as that of the judge. The 
“ lawyers are dressed in a plain 


“ black gown and a cap bo 
The jury ‘is 
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“composed of twelve gentlemen 
“‘ chosen from amongst the most 
“respectable inhabitants of the 
** departement who are above the 
*‘ age of thirty years. They are 
“paid nothing for attending, but 
‘‘are heavily fined for neglecting 
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‘* laugh when he wished them to 
- cry and though he did not ab- 
“¢ solutely fatigue them into a cry, 
“he produced such lowness of 
“ spirits in the jury box, that the 
‘* foreman proposed at four 
“o'clock, that ali should go to 





“to attend. The prisoners on this |“ dinner. After the judges and 


** occasion, were a woman who 
** was charged with having stolen 
‘16,000 frances in the dwelling- 


“the procureur du roi and the 


“jury had settled that this was 


“advisable, and that they should 


-“ house of a major of the army |“ meet again at seven o'clock the 
-** who lives at St. Leonard, a little |«* same evening, a few words ina 


. . } 
‘town not far from Limoges, and a | 


‘‘ man suspected of being her ac- 
«‘complice because known to be her 
‘‘ friend. These two persons were 
“neither of them ironed. A mur- 
«* derer, even, is notironed whilst 
‘on his trial. But on each side 
“‘of them, there sata gen d’arme, 
«in his uniform with his cocked 
« hat on his head, and with a mus- 
** ket, bayonet fixed, in his hand. 
«« The trial had proceeded too 
-**far for me to learn the pre- 
“cise manner of proceeding 
‘in such cases. ‘The counsel for 
«+ the woman was speaking in her 
«‘defence. A most loquacious 
‘little man, who read from a pa- 
‘* ner all that he had to say, which 
“is very much the custom of 
«‘ French orators. By this means, 
‘“‘ the pleader, of course, forgets 
«« nothing that he has thought of, 
“and his address may be the 
“ more methodical; but, if he 


‘¢ adhere to this, he can reply to. 
id by 


_* nothing that has been sai 
‘« the opposite party, and besides, 
<< it has the effect of letting go the 
** attention not merely of the audi- 
“ence but of judges and jury; 
“and in the sentimental and pa- 
“ thetic, in which this gentleman 
“‘ very much indulged, the effect 

_* js most maudling. He _posi- 

-** tively made the whole court 


‘* low tone of voice fell from the 
‘* presiding judge by way of ex- 
‘ postulation with the counsel, 
“for the extreme length of his 
“speech; whereupon the latter 
‘pointed to the clock as his wit- 
‘‘ ness that he had been something 
“Jess than two hours upon his 
“legs. The judges, jurymen, 
“lawyers, and audience all quit- 
“ted the court, each taking his 
* nearest road home. 

“I did not fail to attend again 
‘* at seven o clock, but I found no 
‘one so punctual as myself. The 
‘“‘jurymen began to drop in. at 
** about half-past seven, and soon 
‘after the judges and the law- 
“‘ yers; but until they were all 
** assembled it was useless to be- 
“gin, so they stood, or walked 
“ about in groups in the square 
‘“ before. the Court - house, all 
“busily canvassing the affair. 





“The judges, the procureur du 
“ roi, the jury and the lawyers. 


;\**} stood upon the steps of the 


‘“‘ hall door whilst this was going 
‘“‘on, and from their manner of 
‘‘accosting each other as they 
* arrived in this square, and other 
“ expressivenesses that I could 
“ understand, but that I cannot 
“describe, I should be almost 
“warranted in saying that they 
“* were all poe be in canvassing 
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“ the affair that they were going |‘ 
‘** soon to decide upon; but I |‘ 
*‘ distinctly heard the president | ‘ 


1825, 580 


‘ferent sort of man. He had 
‘written his defence, but it was 
‘a most able one. He had 


‘* judge say to one of the jurymen, | * had plenty of time, not only to 
‘“‘as they took a turn near to)‘ form his commentary upon the 
‘“‘ where I was standing, that the|‘‘ evidence, but a reply to the 
“ circumstance of the male pri- |‘ procureur du roi; and from his 
‘‘ soner having been in the house, | ‘‘ commentary, I learnt the greater 
“was not proved. This sort of“ part ofthe case. The evidence 
‘ adjusting of matters continued |“ against the prisoners was al- 
“for a full hour, so that it was|‘ most, entirely circumstantial ; 





“‘ eight o clock before the sittings 
““ were resumed. The undigni- 
** fied conduct of the judges out of 
** the court is not all. They carry 
“it into the court. They lounge 
“about on the bench, as if per- 
“fectly heedless of what was 
“going on; they talk and laugh 
** with the jurés on the floor (the 
“‘jurymen not in the box); and 
“this they have ample time for 
“doing, as they take no notes 
** upon the trial. Some of them 
‘“‘ are very young men too. One, 
“ that I observed in particular, I 
“could not think to be upwards 
“ of eight-and-twenty ; and when 
“ J asked my friend whoeulogized 
“ the prison, how so young a man 
“as that came to be made a 
“ judge, he said that he was 
“named judge out of respect for 
‘“* his father, who had been many 
“* years a very esteemed judge of 
“the same court! No compli- 
“ment to the generality of 
** judges. 

“ When the trial was proceeded 
‘tin again, the lite man who 
* spoke in the morning, finished 
* his oration, and then, as the 
‘* prisoners had each his counsel, 
‘* the counsel for the man rose to 
“defend him. An: here I was 
‘*‘ amply compensated for all that 
“I had endured in the morn- 
‘‘ing.. Although also a young 
“man, this latier was a very dil- 








“and it involved a great many 
‘‘ circumstances, some of them 
“occurring with considerable 
‘lapse of time between them, 
‘* but furnishing barely suspicion 
“‘ enough to put the prisoners on 
their trial. Therelore, this 
‘‘ sneech consisted purely of re- 
‘‘ marks upon that evidence, as it 
was connected with the charac- 
‘ters of the witnesses and with 
“their feelings towards the pri- 
‘““ soners, and as it was reconcile- 
‘ able with probability or possibi- 
‘“jity. Too many witnesses were 
“brought to swear to the facts; 
‘‘ some of them of respectability, 
“and some of them not of ree 
‘ spectability ; and of one of this 
‘latter description he made the 
‘most. He very clearly and 
“ concisely stated the whole case 
‘to the Jury as it had been given 
‘in evidence, omitting no person, 
“time or place; and then he 
“proceeded to dismember the 
“ whole chain by putting the one 
in opposition with the other, and 
showing how impossible it was 
“that one should have existed, 
“ granting that the other had ex- 
“ isted. In all thisshe was much 
‘‘ favoured by the complexity of 
‘‘the evidence, and the great 
‘‘number of witnesses who had 
“sworn to it, ex yr x 
“ proved, very happily for t 
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‘“‘ by this young man, for he was 
“ acquitted. I was very much) 
“ pleased to see the effect pro-| 
“‘ duced upon the judges and the 
‘jury by this last speech; and, 
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“the former in particular being 
“ those who discovered the least | 
® steadiness during the speech of 
“the morning orator, I was glad | 
“to see reduced to that gravity | 
* which is with us proverbially 
** one of the attributes of judges. 
“* The procureur du roi replied 
“to these two gentlemen, and 
“ they answered him, as the pri- 
“soner or his counsel have al- 
“ ways the last word; and, after 
“a very short charge to the jury 
“from the presiding judge, the 
“woman was found guilty and 
“the man acquitted. The same 
“judge then immediately pro- 
** nounced the sentence upon her, 
“which was, six years of hard 
“Jabour in a jail in the town, 
“ after submitting to the carcan, 
“* a species of pillory. This pil- 
* Jory I saw as I was coming out 
*“ of the townin a day or two after 
“the trial had taken place. A 
“small platform being erected in 
“a large open square, there are 
** as many upright posts fixed to 
“ it as there are victims of justice 
“to be exhibited. To each post 
“there is attached, at about the 
“ordinary height of a man, an 
“iron collar (carcan), and this 
“opens to receive the culprit’s 
“neck, and is fastened round it 
“by a small padlock. There 
“were, the woman who was 
“found guilty of stealing in the 
“house of her master, and four 
“ young lads, all for robberies. 
“ The crimes they were convicted 
“of and the punishments they 
“* were sentenced to, were written 





out in legible characters, ont 
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‘* fixed to the tops of the posts; 
“ and these eeevell the s 
“‘ that were convicted at the late 
‘* assizes of the departement, out 
“of the sixteen that were tried. 
“ They endured this humiliation 
‘during one hour: a considerable 
‘“‘erowd kept round the place, 
“‘ consisting chiefly of old and 
‘* young women, attracted prin- 
“ cipally by the circumstance of 
“there being one of their own 
‘‘ sex amongst the prisoners. The 
“ conviction was the subject, of 
*‘ course, of their conversation, 
“and ‘elle est condamnée sans 
‘“* preuve’ was given from one 
‘** mouth to the other, till the crowd 
“seemed pretty well convinced 
“that a rare piece of injustice 
‘“ had been done towards the un- 
“ fortunate woman. Indeed it 
‘‘ has caused a great deal of talk 
“amongst much less hasty and 
‘* less biased persons, and I think 
“the general opinion is, that 
“‘ judges and jury all suffered 
“ themselves to be too much in- 
“ fluenced by the ‘ forte pré- 
“ somption.”” 
“ In talking 


Dp? 


some days ago, of 
“ the Revolution, first generally, 
“and then more particularly as 


“it showed itself at this place, 
‘and in the murder of M. de 
“ Chabrol (who and whose vir? 
‘* tues are well remembered), my 
“landlord drew an animated pic- 
‘ture of the happiness that the 
“ French people enjoy now com- 


“ pared with that which they en- 


*joyed before the Revolution. 
“ And in counting over upon bis 
“ fingers the immunities now en- 
“ joyed by them, and that were 
‘* before unknown to them, one 
“was the impartiality of courts 
“of justice in ‘cases where the 
“ contending parties are far re- 
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‘“‘ moved from each other by their 
‘‘rank and wealth. He would 
‘now, he said, just as soon go to 
‘“ law with a seigneur as with the 
“ commonest individual; and 
“much sooner would he go to 
‘‘law with aseigneur than with a 
‘* pretty woman. Of course, || 
“said, your gallantry would not 
“permit that! No, it was not 
“that; but, “‘ malheureusement,” 
‘ there existed in reality an influ- 
“ence, an influence beyond any 
“that wealth or rank possessed, 
“* and one that even the Revolu- 
** tion had been unable to efface. 
‘* My little friend here begged to 
“ relate one anecdote. A judge 
“« of the Cour Civile of Limoges, 
“<a M — (but whose name I for- 
“* get), was called upon one morn- 
** ing by a lady, who introduced 
“ herself by saying that she was 
“the wife of a gentleman who 
“had a- suit at law that would 
* shortly come on for trial before 
“ him, and that she wished (very 
“‘ naturally) that her husband 
“should prevail. Mr. —, who 
*« saw that the lady’s design was 
“to influence him as a judge, was 
*‘ fired with indignation at the in- 
sult, and calmly replied, that 
“he would, in this case, as he 
** had done in all cases hitherto, 
“* administer justice. 

“ The little man told this, rising 
“« up on his toes as he pronounced 
*“ Joftily the answer of the judge ; 
“his face colouring as red as 
“‘ fire from the vehemence with 
** which he gave utterance to this 
“instance of extraordinary vir- 
“tue; and having subsided a 
“little, he looked at me for those 
“corresponding marks of asto- 
“* nishment which be thought could 
“ not fail to be prodaced by such 
“a recital. But, seeing nothing 


‘“‘ more than ordinary in my coun- 
“tenance, he thought the phieg- 
“matic Englishman must be rous- 
* ed by a * qu’en pensez vous !” 
“and when [ told him that I 
** could certainly relate to him no 
‘such anecdote concerning any 
‘‘ Engtish judge that I had ever 
‘‘ heard of, for that none but a 
‘mad person would dream of ap- 
‘‘ proaching one of them on such 


'** a mission, he lost all humour, 


“and thinking, I suppose, that 
“ partiality for country had made 
‘“me, at all hazards, determine on 
“finding out superior virtue in 
“the English judge, he turned 
‘from me with an ‘ ah bah!’ that 
‘ expressed his feelings well.” 


Now, who can read this ac« 
count, what Englishman I mean, 
without feeling just pride in the 
contrast afforded by the proceed- 
ings in our own Courts? Yet, 
there is no calculating how long 
we may havea right to indulge in 
this pride, if the “‘ RULE ” which 
Chief-Justice Best has “ often 
thought’ to be advantageous were 
adopted by our Courts. What! 
Juries “‘ go home” at a certain 
hour! Make the administration 
of justice a sort of journey-work? 
Cut an Advocate off in the middle 
of his speech; stop the Judge 
just after he has begun his change ; 
send the Jury home to think of 
their verdict; measure out justiee 
by the hand of the clock! Good 
God! - Why, ‘the personal incon- 
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veniencies that Judges and Advo- 
cates and Jurors now submit to 
are amongst the circumstances, 
and not of the slightest, that give 
importance and dignity to legal 
proceedings. ‘ All must yield to 
the law :”’ the law “ will hear of 
no excuses;” if you ‘* have not 
‘time, you must make time for 
“ the law;” the law “ must go on, 
if the clock stand siill.” But, if 
this new “ RULE ” were adopted, 
the law would have no more re- 
spect paid to it than is paid to the 
business of a counting-house, or 
to that of any common workshop. 
Even the fatiguing attendance, 
and the general total uncertainty 
as to the day and hour, in which 
Parties, Witnesses, Attorneys, 
Barristers, and Judges themselves, 
are kept during a sittings, or an 
assize, give importance to the 
whole concern : all are in aftend- 
ance upon the law. But adopt 
the “ RULE” of Chief-Justice 
Best, and you reduce this impor- 
tant concern to a mere matter of 
business, lasting for just so many 
hours in a day, and, when the 
clock strikes, all hands leave off 
and go home from work. 

In the case of Messrs. Tooke 
and Harpy, care was taken (all 
the care that could be taken) to 
prevent extraneous communication 
with the Jury. But, Chief-Jus- 
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tice Best made no provision of 
this sort, and his “* RULE,” so 
often thought of, contemplates no 
such provision. The Jury ‘ pro- 
** mised to allow of no communi- 
‘‘ cation between themselves and 
“others on the subject of the 
‘“‘ cause.” They were, perhaps, 
very good men, and, perhaps, they 
would keep their promise ; but, it 
was ail perhaps. There was no 
certainty. This might be (though 
I do not know that it was) a cause 
of little importance; but, the 
“RULE” spoken of applies to 
all cases; and we may suppose a 
case, where immense property is 
at stake, or, where character, or 
life, is at stake, and where the 
party, on one side or the other, is 
avery rich man, or the Govern- 
ment itself. - And, then, think of 
the danger! The Jury, after sit- 
ting in Court some hours will all 
be well known to the agents of 
the parties. Their places of abode, 
their callings, their pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, will all be perfectly 
well known; their families, their 
friends, their characters, their cre- 
ditors; all will be known; and, 
would a party, with a long purse, 
not have fine scope for his exer- 
tions during the evening after the 
trial had commenced! Could 
there be, in such a case, any 


thing likejusticeexpected? Could — 
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it he hardly possible that corrup- 
tion should not take place ? 

The Chief-Justice did not say 
what he thought of going home to 
dinner, and then going to work 
again, refreshed with wine, like 
my son’s neighbours at Limoges ; 
neither did he point out any effec- | 
tual mode to prevent the pannel 
from taking a glass too much after 
their day’s work. Suppose, how-| 
ever, that some of them were to 
do it; and suppose they were, or 
that one of them was, to come to. 
work in a state of intoxication. 
What must then bedone? Must, 


the drunken man go into the box; | 


or, must the trial be put off? To 
enumerate all the mischiefs that 
must grow out of such a practice 
is next to impossible; nor is it 
necessary, for they will occur in 
number and magnitude sufficient 
to make every considerate man 
shudder at the thought of the pre- 
cedent being acted upon. 

The only reason given by the 
Judge appears to have been, that 
it could not be beneficial ‘ to go 
“on with a case witha TIRED 
“ Judge and Jury.” Fatigue is 
not pleasant at any time, or to 
anybody. But, the Jury has 
really nothing to do but to.hear 
and sce. Men sit very patiently 
five or six hours ata play. Sol- 
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day, and loaded with arms. too. 
Men sit on a horse very frequently 
fourteen or twenty hours. Women 
sit at stalls, day after day, for 
fifteen or sixteen hours; and they 
do not call it fatigue. As to the 


' Judge, he retires when he pleases. 


if Jurymen need retire, on any 
pressing occasion, they are per- 
mitted to do it, under proper 
Besides, whatever there 
is of fatigue in the matter is only 
for once and away ; and I cannot, 
for my part, discover how this 


guard. 


grievous extent. These tiring oc- 
casions are of very rare o¢ccur- 
rence; and, if they were much 
more frequent than they are, the 
duty to be performed is a duty of 
a very sacred nature, and the in- 
convenience, whatever it may be, 
is demanded by the safety to men’s 
property and lives, and in this 
Jurymen must be as much inter- 
ested as their neighbours. 

The Judge, indeed, has a great 
deal to do; and quite enongh to 
try the patience and the health of 
any man. To do his duty pro- 
perly, he must be an extraordi- 
nary man, But, then, besides the 
honours of his station, has -he not 
extraordinary compensation? The 
Judges are, and always have 
been, generally speaking, ex(ta- 





diers frequently’ stand for a whole 


ordinary men. * What they doiu 


tiring is to take place to any very: 
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the way of sheer labour is truly 
wonderful. All the Ministers put 
together do not perform the la- 
bour of even a puisne Judge; 
and as to the Chief-Justice of the 
King’s Bench, he does more in 
two months than all the Ministers 
do ina year. But he is largely 
paid. Not more largely than he 
ought to be, I allow ; nor is it now 
proposed to pay any of the Judges 
too largely, especially if we sup- 
pose money at the present value. 
But, then, for the sake of the 
dignity of the Courts, as well as 
for the sake of justice, the Judges 
ought to be extraordinary men; 
and not merely in point of know- 
ledge of the law, and of capacity 
for expounding the law, but in 
patience, good humour, humanity, 
gentleness, firmness, caution, and 
ability to bear bodily fatigue. If 
they be impatient, petulant, hasty 
in taking offence, and continually 
repenting of their hastiness, they 
will soon sink in public esteeni, 
and law and justice cannot fail to 
sink along with them. 

Judges are liable to bodily ail- 
ments as well as other men; and 
it is very well known that Chief- 
Justice Best is greatly afflicted in 
this way. The newspapers told 
us that the trial of Major Carr- 
Wricur and others, at Warwick, 
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on account of this Judge’s having 
the gout. This might be incor- 
rect; but this was what was said 
in the newspapers. Only the 
other day, the same papers told 
us, that he was so much afflicted 
that he had two men to help him 
into Court. We all know, that 
this gouttis a foe that attacks whom 
he pleases ; that he sets terms 
and writs and the whole of the 
law at defiance. I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of this Judge; 
and though I did not quite agree 
with his reported speech a year or 
two ago, wherein it was (for what 
reason it puzzled me to know) 
said, that Bank-paper was better 
than sovereigns, I must say that 
his decisions, as far as I have 
noticed them, have always ap- 
peared to me to be wise and 
just. But the Chief-Justice is 
only a man; and it is not given 
to man to keep his mind in a state 
wholly unaffected by his body. 
If half a pound of hacon for 
breakfast makes me unfit to write 
for half the day, I am not to be 
made to believe that the gout 
gnawing and burning my limbs 
would be no inconvenience to me 
on the bench, if J were sitting: 
there. In short, I should be tired 


|of a cause with a cursed gout. 


gnawing my feet, when, without 
that, 1 should not be:tired at ,alli 
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I should be an object of compas- 
sion in proportion to my merit. 
The Chief-Justice may, therefore, 
for this cause, be an object of 
great compassion ; but his bodily 
ailments ought not, I presume to 
believe, to become the cause of 
80 material, and, as I deem it, so 
dangerous an innovation in the 
manner of administering justice. 
He did, indeed, say, upon this 
occasion, that he should act only 
on the feelings of others; and, 
therefore, we are to suppose, that 
he felt no bodily inconvenience 
himself ; but the report makes him 
talk about a tired Judge as well 
as a tired Jury. If the report 
be false, (as it may be,) my ob- 
servations do not apply. 

A man ought not to lose, for 
himself and his family, the just 
" geward of his services, merely 
because he is bodily afflicted ; 
and, therefore, if the Chief-Jus- 
tice be unable to endure the toil 
of his office, the public ought to 
pay him to the amount of the in- 
come of that office. It is not his 
fault that he is thus afflicted; 
but, at any rate, the affliction 
ought not to be suffered to do, in 


any way, or in any degree, ‘an 
injury to that on which the pro- 
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account of the trial at Lrmoces, 
that it was the foreman of the 
Jury who first proposed to go te 
dinner ; and it is curious enough 
that this Jury of the Chief-Justice 
observed, that “‘ he had only anti- 
cipated their wishes” ! Bless us! 
How polite and how very com- 
plaisant! Juries, since this “‘ edu- 
cation” scheme has been in vogue, 
are becoming quite cosey. They 
do not yet talk and laugh with the 
Judges, as at Lroces ; but all in 
good time! An interchange of 
compliments is a very good bes 
ginning. In many cases they 
have gone pretty far in usurping 
the office of the Judge. They 
ask questions of witnesses, and 
even make, now and then, skort 
speeches. You see them frequently 
with pencil and paper, makiag 
notes. So that, in a short'time, if 
this grow upon them, there will 
be no need of either Judge or 
Barrister. I trust that“ léberality”’ 
and the “ spirit of the age” and 
stock-jobbing and infamous pa-. 
per-money will not, at last, bring 
us to the quid of tobacco in the 
Judge’s cheek and the spittle from 


1|him andthe Jury coming forth in 


a sort of rivalship; I trust thaé 





they will not bring us to Jurymen. 


perty and life of every man must, sitting with long beards and with 
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the back of the box, while the jnourable man, could possibly take 
trial is going on; I trust that they | the oaths imposed by that Bill. I 
will not bring us to this situation thought it unnecessary that he. 
of Pennsylvania, where the cor- | should trouble himself with peti- 
ruption is as open as day: but | ‘tioning, because I knew thatthe Bill 
the cosey is a little beginning | | would be rejected. Degrading as it 
towards it; and I conclude with | was to the Catholics, outrageous as 
expressing a most earnest wish, were the insults which itcontained, 
that this cosey may, at once, and ‘it contained that which would have 
‘admitted Catholics to a partici- 
‘pation of political power; and 
‘that, I was sure, would never be 
‘agreed to, until the arrival of cir- 
‘cumstances such as do not now 
exist. Only think, then, Gentle- 
men, of the authors of this Bill 
being willing in order to obtain 
for you this mass of degradation 
and insult, proposing to take from 


for ever, cease. 


Wau. COBBETT. 





TO THE 


FREEHOLDERS OF IRELAND. 


‘ Kensington 25th May, 1825. 
GENTLEMEN, 


You are before now fully in- 


formed of the fate of the Catholic 





Bill. I rejoice most sincerely that 
that Bill has been rejected. A 


a great part of you the right of . 
voting at elections, and proposing 
also to throw the apple fof never- 
ceasing discord amongst you by 





very worthy gentleman, an Eng- 
lish Catholic, who never meddled | making your Priests dependent on 
with politics in all his life, andthe Siate. But what are you to 
who was not and is not personally say ofthe authors of this Bill; and, 


known to me, wrote to me to ob-| particularly of the principal au- 


tain information with regard to 
the way of going to work to geta 
Petition from himself to the House 
of Lords against that Bill. He 
had read the Bill in the Register. 
He had felt indignant at the foul 
insinuations which it contained 
against the religion of himself and 
his fathers. He thought, and said, 
that no Catholic who was an ho- 








thor of it, when that author tells 


you that he never expected the 
Biil to pass at all, though he was 
an advocate, if not the inventor of 
the two disgraceful wings, the one. 
intended to lessen the number of 
voters, and the other intended 
(vainly, lam convinced) to corrupt 
the Priesthood of Ireland. pes 

I an now alluding to the con. 
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duct of that great champion of li- 
berty,; Sir Francis Burpert. 
On the twenty-third instant, the 
Westminster Rump, who as to all 
practical purposes, have placed 
that city upon a perfect level with 
the rottenest of the rotten boroughs, 
held what they call “‘ The Anniver- 
sary of Purity of Election.” Here 
the hero of the Isleworth millers 
held forth, according to annual 
eustom. Amongst other things, 
and, indeed, it was the main topic 
of his speech, he talked of the af- 
fair of the Catholics. He said, or 
so says the report in the Morning 
Chronicle, that ‘“ he never ex- 
“ pected in introducing the ques- 
“ tion, toconvert the thirty Bishops 
“ofthe other House, or to per- 
“suade them to lay down their 
‘‘ monopoly.” Well, ‘then, he 
never expected the Bill to pass. 
He knows very well that the 
Bishops would never oppose them- 
selves to a majority of the House 
of Lords ; and if he did not expect 
to convert them, for what reason, 
except for purposes of shame and 
of humbug, did he introduce the 
Bill. The fact is, that he must 
have known that the Bill could not 
pass; and then what are you to 
think of his sincerity, when ‘he 
made Mr. O’Conwewt believe 
that it would pass. We Know that 
Mr. O’Coxnevu believed this. 





We are quite sure of this; not 
only because Mr. O'Connext has 
said so under his own hand; but 
because it is impossible to believe 
that he could have said so if he did 


‘not believe it. This author of the 


Bill, then, must have been one of 
the most ignorant or the most. in- 
sincere of all men that ever 
existed. 

In the course of this same 
speech, the Baronet observed 
upon the character and conduct 
of the Established Church. He 
described them whom he at the 
beginning of the Session described 
as the most enlightened and: most 
liberal body of men, to whose 
Church he was attacked, not only 
by education, but by reason, and 
the religion of which he would 
prefer now, if he had to choose, 
before all other religions : he now 
described this body of men as not 
actuated by any religious feeling 
at all. He said that they were 
anxious only about their self-inte- 
rest ; about the monopoly which 
they possess ; and that in order to 
support this monopoly, they were 
willing to put the kingdom to the. 
expense of four miliions a-year, 
and to risk its security and inde- 
pendence. He said that he did 
not believe that this Church could 
now long be suffered to-exist. This 
is the same man who only a few 
S 
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weeks ago proclaimed the ‘Clergy 
of this Church to be the most en- 
lightened and most liberal body of 
men in the world. 

It is curious, that as the parties 
were assembled to celebrate puri- 
ty of Election, not a word should 
have been said about the project 
for distranchising the Irish free- 
holders, of which project this very 
man was the principal author. 
Nay, he was, I am well informed, 
for embodying that project in the 
Catholic Bill, though, as is very 
well known, he has been making 
a noise for the greater part of his 
life about the want of a right in 
the people at Jarge, whether free- 
holders or not, to vote at Elec- 
tions for Members of Parliament. 
In this same speech, he talks 
about the good sense of the peo- 
ple, the enlightened state of the 
people, the acuteness and talent of 
the journeymen weavers: he re- 
turns, in short, to all his old flat- 
tery of the people; but, he says 
not one single word about his pro- 
ject for disfranchising half a mil- 
lion of Irishmen. He talks in his 
old style about the Peers; he 
comes back to his good old Jaco- 
binical talk ; he speaks “ of a ma- 
*« jority in the House of Peers 
“ made up of thirty Bishops and of 
“* new-made Peers, the offspring 
“ of corruption, not like the an- 





“ cient Peers, great land-proprie- 
“tors, but a sort of skipjack no- 
“bility, created out of the public 
“ purse, and serving in the House 
‘“‘ of Peers, to secure the Ministers: 
“a majority, the same as the cor- 
‘‘rupt boroughs gave them always, 
‘a majority in the Commons.” 
Now, this is not a true repre- 
sentation. If you look at the lists, 
you will find that the new Peers 
bear no preponderance whatso- 
ever in the votes against the Bill 
of which he was the author. This 
is all empty talk. It is allaheap of 
rubbish that has neither sense nor 
decency in it, and that is only 
calculated to mislead thoughtless 
and misinformed men. It is one 
of those decoys which has brought 
many a sincere, honest, and pub- 
lic-spirited man to a half state of 
rottenness in a jail. Manya man, 
thinking, that, because this man of 
many acres dared to go thus far, 
another man might go to a certain 
length ; but, I hope, that in future, 
all such sincere and zealous men 
will bear in mind that two or 
three years of jail would be their 
lot, and not, asin the case of the 
man of many acres, a_ three 
months’ walk in the purlieus of 
the King’s Bench Prison, after a 
phial full of salt tears from Law- 
yer Scarlett. The trath is, how- 
ever, that he has lost his powers 
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of delusion here. There is not a 
journeyman in England, who can- 
not justly estimate his big and 
blustering talk, and who is not 
now much too wise to be decoyed 
by it. 

It was not for him, who had just 
proposed to disfranchise the free- 
holders of Ireland, to talk about 
corrupt boroughs; and if he had 
talked about them, was this the 
occasion to boast that the Bill had 
been passed inthe House of Com- 
mons? There are all sorts of in- 
consistencies, of inconstancy and 
inconsequence in the consequence 
ofthis man. He brings in a Bill, 
which he does not expect to pass 
into a law; he tacks to it two con- 
ditions, in order to make it pass ; 
he represents these conditions as 
so much given in order to pur- 
*- chase the Bill ; and then he con- 
cludes by not supporting the Bill 
himself, by absenting himself from 
the House and leaving it to its 
fate ; and, after all this, he comes 
forward at his purity-of-election 
dinner, takes merit to himself for 
introducing a Bill which he did 
not expect to pass, and pours out 
abuse upon the whole body of the 
clergy of the established church, 
representin them as the most 
selfish and greedy of mankind, 
while, only a few weeks before, 
he had volunteered in a lofty eu- 
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logium on their enlightened minds 
and liberality of disposition. 
Why, Gentlemen, such a man, 
so fickle, so inconsistent, so back- 
ward and forward, so all ice to- 
day and all fire to-morrow, noisy 
when he ought to be still, absent 
when he ought to be present; to- 
day calling for universal suffrage, 
and to-morrow calling for lessen- 
ing the number of voters ; to-day 
declaring that the Irish are the 
most docile people in the world 
and the best to live amongst, and 
to-morrow insisting that there is 
no cure for their country but that 
of sending the people from it on 
the old Roman plan; why, I say, 
Gentlemen, that in such a man no 
confidence is to be placed, no 
hope is to be founded that any 
good can possibly arise out-of any 
thing that he shall take in hand. 
At the beginning of the Session, 
we heard nothing from him -but 
lefty compliments to the House: 
of Commons. He besought the 
Catholics to be grateful for the’ 
benefits they bad already ‘receiv- 
ed; he bade them patiently wait 
for further good. He told them 
not to think of the past, but to’ 
look forward to the bright pros- 
pect before them ; but, above all 
things, he desired them to rely on 
the wisdom and the justice of “ this 
House.” Now, all of a ‘sudden, 
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he has found out, that “ the cor- 
rupt boroughs give the Ministers 
always a “‘ majority in the House 
of Commons”! and, to crown the 
whole, he represents the whole 
hody of the Government asa thing 
that will never do justice to the 
Catholics until it be compelled. 
Ile represents it as having a mo- 
nopoly of good things, and as be- 
ing determined to have no more 
persons to share in them at pre- 
sent. Well, then, if this be true, 
why did he amuse Mr. O‘Con- 
wei and the Irish nation with a 
belief that they were just about to 
he emancipated ? He read some- 
thing of this sort in the Register 
many weeks ago; but he now 
sends it forth as his own disco- 
very, and there would be no harm 
in that. 
only as a common plagiarist, but 
be sends it forth a litle too late! 
In the course of his speech, he 
made another very original obser- 
vation. It was this: ‘ there was 
** no repugnance between Catho- 
*licism and freedom; for, the 
“* free constitution of this country 
‘t had been established by onr Ca- 
** tholic ancestors, and the widest 
‘‘ deviations from it had been 
“ made in our own most Protes- 
‘f tant times." Very true words, 
man of many acres ; “ fine words; 
1 wonder where you stole 'em.” 


It would exhibit him | 





Why, this has been urged by me, 
in all manner of ways, during the 
last six or eight months, till I was 
afraid my readers would begin to 
tire with repetition. But you take 
u fragment of the cold dish, hash 
it up in morsels, and serve it out 
to the sons of purity, who lick their 
lips at theregale. But, if this be 
so; if thus it be, and thus it cer- 
tainly is, how came you to tell us, 
the other day, that this our most 
Protestant religion was so evi- 
dently the best in the world, that 
you were not only most firmly at- 
tached to it ; bnt that, if you had to 
choose again, you would choose, 
in preference to all other religions, 
that religion, that very religion, 
under which the widest deviations 
have been made from our free 
constitution. If you were obliged 
to write a Register every week of 
your life, what, good God, would 
be the inconsistencies of your pro- 
ductions? The patches onthe 
beggar’s coat, the ,stains and 
blotches upon the lepe.’s skin, 
would be nothing to it. We should 
have opinions incessantly vary- 
ing ; the weather-cock itself, even 
in this fickle climate, would be 
steadiness compared with your 
principles and your precepts. 
Freeholders of Ireland, I will 
not longer waste your time with 
comments on this rainbow politi- 
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cian; but will, in the small space 
that I have left, repeat to you, in 
few words, niy advice as to your 
future conduct. First, resolve 
never to have inveigled from you 
even a fraction of your elective 
franchise. Second, never give your 
assent to any measure that shall 
trench upon the unity of your re- 
ligion ; for, there is nothing that 
you can give up, not one single 
particle, that would not be badly 
bartered for any thing, be it what 
it might, that any new law could 
give you. Thirdly, take special 
care never to be persuaded that 
you will gain any thing by keep- 
ing aloof from the reformers of 
England; for, you will never gain 
your rights till we have our right 
of being fully and fairly repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. 
Fourthly, severe as the laws are, 
or may be, violent resistance to 
those laws, will, in the present 
state of things, avail you nothing. 
Fifthly, wait patiently for events, 
love the King’s coin, get hold of 
it wherever you can, circulate 
that, and nothing but that,,if you 
can avoid it, and you will soon 
find that that will do you more 
good than ten thousand bombasti- 
cal speeches and silly Bills ema- 
mating from this man of many 
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and swaddling crew, who have 
been your bitterest enemies upon 
the present occasion, who hate 
you and your priests, because 
you will not let them pick your 
pockets, and who have even of- 
fered to surrender their own pri- 
vileges, rather than suffer you tu 
obtam your rights under a consti- 
tution entirely the work of your 
and our Catholic ancestors. 
There is one thing more, and 
this is a thing never to be lost 
sight of, never on any account to 
make any application for redress 
of your grievances unaccompanied 
with a prayer that the Established 
Church may be repealed. Ihave 
proved to you that this is reason- 
able, that it would be listened to 
by us, the Protestants of Eng- 
land, with the greatest attention; 
that it is just in itself; that it is 
for the good of the country. Keep 
steadily on the watch for the mo- 
ment when some.project will make 
its appearance for an alteration 
as to the currency; and, when 
that moment arrives, be instantly 
ready to protest against deducting 
one farthing from the fundholder, 
or from the worn sailor or soldier, 


until the immense property now > 


possessed by the Established 
Church be brought to account, 





acres, Lastly, set your fe 
against the whole of the 







of the Debt. Bear in mind th 


and disposed of in part payment 
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the far greater part of this Debt} nine hundred and ninety-nine out 


was contracted for the purpose of 
making war against those whom 
our clergy called Atheists and sa- 
crilegious monsters, because they 
had seized on Church property. 
What so just, then, that the pro- 
perty, called the property of this 
Church, should go in part pay- 
ment of that Debt ! 

This, be assured, is the only 
sensible course of proceeding. It 
squares with the opinions of a vast 
majority of the people of both 
islands. There are millions of 
Protestants, who understand no- 
thing about Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and who do not wish to un- 


derstand any thing about it; but 
every man of whom understands 
perfectly well what it is to deduct 
from the dividend of the fund- 


holder, and also understands 
what it is to pay tithes, and what 
it is to eat dear bread, in order 
that the fundholders may be paid 
in full, and the Church left in 
possession of all its enormous 
wealth. Professions from you, 
that you do not wish to sée the 
Established Church repealed we 
know must be insincere. It is in- 
sincerity that must do mischief, 
and that cannot possibly do good 
in'any way whatever. Call fora 
repeal of the laws on which this 
Church stands, and. you have 





of every thousand, to join you. 
Be not afraid of wearying us with 
repetition. Repeat the request 
once a month to the Parliament 
while it is sitting; and, be as- 
sured, that those who now despise 
you will begin to entertain to- 
wards you sentiments much more 
honourable to you and to your 
religion. 

Even at this moment, something 
must be in agitation with regard 
to the funds or the money. The 
funds fall, gradually fall, without 
any cause! The stupid and stock- 
jobbing newspapers of London 
call it a panic! A panic! What; 
a panic to last for three weeks ? 
The truth is, Gentlemen, that the 
gold is leaving the country. The 
coin (as in 1818) comes out of the 
Mint in London only to go into the 
Mint at Paris. There is no panic. 
The Jews see that the gold will 
continue to go away until some 
measure of prevention be adopted ; 
and they know very well that that 
measure will, in a very short time, 
make a hundred pounds in the 
French funds worth more than a 
hundred pounds in the English 
funds. This is the cause of the 
fallin the latter. The operations 
in consequence of this prospect 
accelerates the departure of the’ 
gold, and hastens the “eriod of 
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the measure of prevention. There- 
fore, without war, without any ex- 
traordinary extraneous event ; all 
Europe remaining at peace, and 
the prospect of the continuance of 
the peace being clearer than ever; 
still, here is athing going on, 
which must produce, ultimately, 
the total ruin of the possessors of 
the land, or, a large deduction from 
the dividends and the dead-weight. 
It is against all human probabi- 
lity to suppose that the owners of 
the land will suffer it to be quietly 
taken from them. Resort, then, 
must be had to the other source, I 
mean the source of deduction; 
and, the moment such a proposi- 
tion appears, that is the moment 
for us all to join in calling upon 
the Government not to touch the 
annuity of the widow and the or- 
phan ; not to touch the pittance of 
the old soldier or the sailor, until 
this immense mass of property, 
now held by the Church, be, to 
use the words of Sir James 
Macxinrosus, “ applied to pur- 
poses of public utility.” 

Let no one persuade you that 
this is a thing too distant to afford 
hope. You have been twenty- 
five years working in vain in ano- 
ther way. Try this way for ouly 
one year: place no reliance on 
blustering speeches from back- 
ward and forward patriots. Take 
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act accordingly, and be. pleased to 
accept of the best wishes of your 
friend, and most obedient Servant, 

Ws. COBBETT. 


Postscript.—I hear with great 
pimenrs that a perfect reconci- 
iation has taken place between 
Mr. O:Conne it and Mr. Law- 
Less. It does honour to them 
both; and cannot fail to give sa- 
tisfaction to every well-wisher to 
the liberty of the country. Mr. 
O‘Connett was deceived and 
Mr. Law cess was not. Happily 
for the latter, the deceivers did not 
make a point of practising their 
arts upon him ; and those persons 
know very little of the matter who 
imagine that it requires but an 
ordinary degree of sagacity to 
preserve a man against the stras 
tagems that are here brought into 
play when thought necessary. No 
attempt was made to cajole and 
deceive Mr. O'Connenn, until 
alter his speech at the Catholic 
Meeting. It was then seen that 
he was a man not to be crushed; 
not to be beaten: down by direct 
force; not to be torn to pieces at 
once without exciting great pub- 
lic discontent and indignation. 
When this was discovered, all the 
arts of the devil were put in mo- 
tion to approach him by sap, to 
undermine him, and:to destroy his 
influence for ever if possible. 
These arts have, however, failed; 
and he will go back to his coun- 
try, renew the struggle with her 
foes; and, I trust, finally: “ beat 
down Satan under our feet.” 


in 


MR. LAWLESS’ LETTER. 


 L -vaxe. the following Letter 
from the Morning Herald news- 
per, which, 1 must say, has 








this sensible view of the matter, 
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publication, relative to this Ca- 
tholic Question. Very different, 
indeed, has been its conduct, in 
this respect, from that of some 
other papers, and especially from 
one other, which is, in general, 
the fairest paper in London; but 
which, in this case, has acted a 
very mean, foul, and even villan- 
ous part, and particularly towards 
iy eae. who has done his 
duty manfully, and who éarries 
with him from England the re- 
spect and the cordial good wishes 
of every man, that I know any 
thing of, who has had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance, and who is 
capable of judging of the nature 
of his conduct. He, from the 
very outset, expressed his honest 
indignation at the project for di- 
minishing the number of voters 
in Ireland, and at the project for 
paying the Catholic priesthood 
out of the taxes. These two mea- 
sures were plainly stated by the 
friends of them, as measures ex- 
pressly intended to diminish the 
influence of the Catholic priests. 
Take trom them, said the vile Old 
Times newspaper, “take from 
‘“ them the poor voters, over whom 
“they have an influence, and 
** make the priests themselves de- 
‘* pendent upon the State for bread ; 
‘““and then you may grant Ca- 
“tholic Emancipation.” What 
do we need more than this to in- 
duce us to applaud the conduct of 
Mr. Lawnesst And where are 
we to look for a justification of 
those who have calumniated him 
for that conduct. In inserting the 
Letter which here follows, | gra- 
tily my own personal desire to 
show a mark of respect to. this 
ipa at the same time, | 
ischarge a public duty in con- 


veying his observations to my 
readers in general. 


Mr. Lawwess’ Letter. 
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TO SPRING RICE, ESQ: 


Tne great respect I entertain for 
your public character, and the great 
weight which miust necessarily at- 
tach to any opinion you give 1A your 
place in Parliament, prompt me, who 
have not been an idle or indifferent 
observer of the solemn farce which 
has been acting for the last two 
months, to offer a few observations 
on the speech which you are repre- 
sented to have made on Wednesday 
evening last, and which specch, if 
not promptly replied to by an Irish- 
man who has as goed information 
as Mr. Rice with respect to the pre- 
sent feelings of Ireland, must have 
the effect of impressing the minds of 
Englishmen with the belief, that the 
defeat of Mr. Plunkett, or rather Sir 
Francis Burdett'’s Bill of Emancipa- 
tion, will be considered in Ireland as 
a calamity of the most direful nature 
—one which should be sufficient te 
drive the people into rebellion. You 
are reported to have said, that * you 
viewed the vote to which the House of 
Lords had come on the Catholic 
Question with the greatest. regret 
and alarm—so utterly did you des- 
pair of enjoying peace or comfort in 
Ireland after that vote, that if you 
could, consistently with duty, sepa- 
rate yourself from that country, you 
would quit it for ever, though, by 
so doing, you should dissolve some 
of your dearest connexions,” If the 
vote of the House of Lords had this 
eflect—if it succeeded in making you 
an exile from your native land, I 
confess I would lament the vote if 
it produced such a misfortune, but I 
trust your reflection will get the bet- 
ter of such a transient but honour- 
able feeling, and that you will long 
continue to be one of the most use- 
ful and patriotic country gentlemen 
in Ireland. But, Sir, if you mean 
by this declaration to insinuate or te 
impress upon the public mind of 
England that such is the feeling of 
the Irish nation respecting the fate 
of this  humbugging Eva neeenen 
Bill, you will pardon me for differmg 
with you entire/y in such an opinion, 
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The people of Ireland are too acute 
and too intelligent to be imposed 
upon by such a shallow scheme of 
intrigue as this last Catholic discus- 
sion developes to the world—a short 
review of the principal Dramatis per- 
sone will satisfy every mind of this 
truth. The leading men in this new 
scheme of Emancipation, who were 
they? Were they not the steady,stanch 
Vetoists of the House of Commons ? 
Were they not the men who have 
been insulting the understanding of 
Ireland with oaths and sécurities, and 
a long machinery of checks and re- 
straints: disgraceful to the Catholic 
Priesthood, ruinous to their religion, 
and, above all, radically subversive of 
the political power of the pevpie! 
Were they not the men on whom 
Sir Francis Burdett, within: the last 
two years, turned his back—leaving 
them and their arrangements to the 
contempt of the House, thus assert- 
ing the character and defending the 
teeling of every man in Ireland, and 
-yet strange to tell, these are the very 
men in whose sincerity the same Sir 
Francis is pleased to repose confi- 
dence during the entire of the late 
procecdings, as false, and hypucriti- 
cal, and dishonest, as was ever car- 
. ried on. What was the consequence ? 
That our bestand ablest friends were 
disgusted and alienated—such men 
as Brougham, and Lambton, and 
Humes, and many others, equally ho- 
nest and zealous in the cause of our 
freedoin, were obliged to denounce 
‘the measures, without which Mr. Plun- 
‘kett, Sir Francis Burdett, and Mr. 
Canning, would nut consent to the 
‘Bill of Emancipation, thus exhibit- 
ing the singular and lamentable 
coincidence ot opinion between the 
most sincere friends of Ireland and 
her bitterest enemies; the: senti- 
ments of Mr. Brougham against the 
‘Disfranchisement Bill, echoed by 
‘Lord Eldon, and those of Mr.Lamb- 
‘ton, echoed by Lord Liverpool. What 
should have been the conduct of a 
real and sincere friend to Emancipa- 
‘tion? He would have told Mr. 
‘Plunkett, that it would’ be an idle 
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ask to go over the same ground in 
the year 1825, so often travelled be- 
fure—that any Bill of Emancipation, 
clogged and embarrassed by such 
conditions as he insisted upon,would 
be considered by the great majority 
of the Irish nation rather as a curse 
than a blessing. No, this was not 
done—Sir Francis Burdett and others 
became a convert to the opinions of 
Mr. Plunkett, and the game of Vetos 
and securities has been played once 
more, and the enemies and the real 
friends of the freedom and happiness 
of Ireland are now exhibiting the 
strange and wretched spectacle of 
one common joy, that such a Bill with 
such adjuncts should be signadly de 
feated. 1 heave said that it begun 
in fraud, went om in. credulity, 
and at last has expired amidst, the 
general indignation; if this then be 
true, what grounds hasa Member of 
Parliament tor thinking that the Irish 
a will consider the defeat of 
such a measure a source of ‘such 
bitter and intolerable  calanrity? 
llowever indignant they may feel at 
the furivus intolerance and «audacious 


falsehoods which feli from #1e lips of 


*« * *.* * * * however thev 
may deplore the return of that 
malignant. and sectarian feeling 
which was supposed to have heen 
buried, never more to rise from its 
ashes—yet you deceive yourself 
much, Mr. Rice, if you suppose the 
Irish people will lament the fate of a 
measure which threatened. the Mi- 
nisters of their religion with corrup- 
tion, and the people at large. with 
political annihilation. Uad the. Bill 
of Emancipation not been disSraced 
with the auviliaries, or wings sug- 
gested by the crafty, experienced 
traders, it is true we might have been 
defeated by the Bench of Bishops, 
and have not enjoyed the support of 
four or five Orangemen. in the tlouse 
of Commons, yet we would: have 
preserved our old friends,and ifdefeated 
we would have fallen. with honuur—— 
then, indeed, the national mind of 
Ireland would be raised into efficient 
and useful action, and the best men 
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n public life would not be heard de- 
livering the same opinions with some 
~ the most corrupt and contempti- 
I should be glad to be informed by 
you, Sir, what is the reason or the 
motive which prompted the same 
Minister, Mr. Canning, to declare in 
the House of Commons, on the se- 
cond reading of the Bill for the Sup- 
pression of the Catholic Association, 
that the voice of the people of Eng- 
land was against the emancipation 
of your counirymen, and a few nights 
after, when the question was pressed 
by the superlative powers of Mr. 
Brougham, that same Mr. Canning 
male a speech in favour of that very 
question, which the people of Eng- 
land, in his opinion, had denoun- 
ced, and actually made this 
speech after he had endeavoured to 
raise the No Popery cry! Was not 
this a signal to alarm every observing 
mind? and yet credulity still clung to 
Mr. Canning as a most honest, and sin- 
cere, and consistent advocate of that 
freedom. Then comes Mr. Plunkett,a 
Member of Administration, pleading 
the caus4 of Catholic freedom in the 
abstract, withall his accustomed pow- 
ers; but recollect, Mr. Rice, it is 
only a debasing abstract question. 
Mr. Plunkett prostrates all the non- 
sense and sophistry which can be 
urged against the honest theory he 
advocates; but what does he then do? 
—and here give me leave to call 
our attention. ‘The same Mr. Plun- 
ett fills the pail but to spill it; he 
insists upon the necessity (a sine gua 
non) of securities, new oaths, new 
Boards] of Control, abolition of the 
elective franchise in Ireland, and the 
payment—or, in other words, politi- 
cal servitude of the Catholic Priest- 
hood of Ireland, True, Mr. Plun- 
kett did all this, but what is his mo- 
tive, was it not to concilia/e the ene- 
mies of the Catholics—to disarm 
such men as Brownlow, and Forde, 
and Packenham? I say, no; this 
was not his motive, because the 
werful mind of Mr. Plunkett must 
ye seen that such conditions as he 


insisted upon, must alienate the af- 
fections of the best and sincerest 
friends of the Catholics, because those 
conditions were dishonourable to the 
Ministers of that religion, whom he 
described as a much-ubused and ca- 
lumniated body of men, and subver- 
sive of those principles which are 
most venerated and watched by the 
jealous and honest spirit of English 
freedom. Mr. Plunkett must have 
known, that to talk of disfranchisi 
the successors of half a million at 
Irishmen, must have alarmed ev 
honest mind in England, and he also 
could not have forgotten that all his 
efforts for the last ten years to re- 
concile Ireland to any thing short of 
honourable and fair adjustment, 
must terminate, like the present 
struggle, in disappointment and dis- 
aster. Mr. Plunkett possesses talents 
of a superior order, but as yet 
they have been employed but to 
confuse, distract, and divide. His 
late defeat may teach him the folly 
of a departure from that fuir dealing, 
which should ever characterize the 
honest statesman; and yet there are 
men, young Barristers, to be found, 
who would go into a public meet- 
ing, and move a vote of thanks to 
this same Mr. Plunkett, for the 
eloquence and sincerity he displayed 
in his support of the Emancipation 
of his Catholic countrymen. Nor is 
this a matter of surprise. Mr. Plunkett 
is an able lawyer—a high officer of 
the Crown—the patronage of such a 
man—nay, a smile from an A ttorney- 
General, is no unimportant con- 
sideration—he may recommend to 
the place of Barrister of a County to 
which the Catholic is not ineligible 
—these and such like things, are the 
glasses through which young law- 
yers most naturally look at a public 
officer; therefore, | shall not wonder 
if | hear from such men eloquent 
or long beaergies in support of Mr. 
Plunkett's political purity and sin- 
cerity; but the peopie are not thus 
to be blinded—they estimate the t , 
by its fruits—- the labours of. th 
Statesman by the results—and what 











fied and unconditional Emancipation ; 
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have they experienced ? Nothing | 
but insult, and dishonour, and dis- | 
appointment from the advocacy of 
such Parliamentary champions as 
Mr. Plunkett. I trust Ireland has 
suffered quite enough. I trust her! 
patience has been sufiiciently tried, 
not to permit a repetition of those 
outrages on her feelings which have 
characterized all the Parliamentary 
proceedings since the question of the 
veto was first started. 1 trust she 
will not suffer herself to be put to 
the torture for two months, in the 
year 1826, by men, whose situation 
will not suffer them to act /ike candid 
men—that she will not put the peti- 
tion into the hands of men who will 
not believe her on her oath—who will 
give her no credit for the blood she 
has shed, and the sacrifices she has 
made in support of that monstrous 
and audacious monopoly which con- 
tinues to insult her. I trust that 
her next petition will be for unguali- 


or that she will prefer the dignity of 
silence to the meanness of compro- 
mise; by so acting, she will take 
from an artful and intriguing baud 
of Ministers, one of the means by 
which they popularize their Admi- 
nistration, humbug the Irish nation 
with professions which they never 
feel, and deprive such men as Lamb- 
ton, Brougham, Hume, and Grattan, 
of the opportunity of vindicating 
their claims to equal and impar- 
tial justice, We will not then be 
taunted by our enemies with the 
sactifice of public principle, or an 
endeavour to get into the Temple 
of the Constitution by low and un- 
worthy means. Ireland, demanding 
her right to a participation in the 
privileges and advantages of that 
Constitution which she contributes 
to maititain with her blood and her 
resources, though repelled from the 
bar of the Legislature, will yet com- 
mand the veneration of the world in 
the gréat struggle, and will prepare 
the people for those times and those 
circumstances when the iron arm of 
necessity will co-operate with the 
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claims of justice, and the bigotry of 
the Priesthood of the Established 
Church, and the obstinacy of the 
Monopolists, will listen to the call of 
policy and common sense. Until 
these times and these circumstances 
shall take place, [, for one, despair of 
Catholic Emancipation. An unre- 


formed Parliament will ever be deaf 
to the calls of justice. The elo- 


quence of Brougham delights and 
astonishes for the hour; but what 
would be the accumulated eloquence 
of ancient and modern days, when 
thrown into the scale against a Mi- 
nister who can open or close the 
doors of promotion just as he pleases ? 
Whenever the times arrive which 
will whisper to such a Minister, that 
to concede popular right would be to 
strengthen the Ministerial arm, ¢hen, 
and then only, may justice be calcu- 
lated upon. But in these days of 
Ministerial prosperity, nothing but 
insult and fanatical and furious ca- 
lumny may be expected by Ireland, 
as the reward of her loyalty and 
tranquillity. To you, Mr. Rice, may 
I be permitted to say, that however 
pure your motives, and however 
highly your countrymen estimate 
them, sure I am that they will be 
somewhat disappointed to see you in 
the ranks of hoes who strenuously 
contend, that Ireland is not to-be be- 
lieved on her oath—that her alle- 
giance to the King.is qualified and 
divided—that because she adheres to 
her religion, she is to be denounced 
as unworthy of the confidence of her 
Sovereign. You may depend on it, 
Sir, they alone are the incendiaries 
who maintain such opinions, because 
they separate the people fram the 
King, and the King tiom the people, 
and diminish the strenzth of this 
great Empire. 


I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, , 
Your very humble Servant, 
Joun Lawuess. 


Tavistock H London 
May 19, 1895 ; 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out Enc Lanp, for the week end- 
ing May 14. 


Per Quarter. 


a, a a. 
69 2]QOats....24 5 
sc 9! Beans...S7 7 


36 10} Peas....-3S% 9 


Wheat .. 
Rye .... 
Barley .. 


Aggregate Average of the six weeks 
preceding May 15, by which im- 
portation is regulated, 

Bi |i 

. 67 ii 

. 38 1 

37. 0 OO 

23 «il 

36 «10 

37 7 


\ ee 
Rye .. _ 
Barley . 

GRBs o's wle lew 0 8 
OS a ae 
POE is ctw en ele 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &ec. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, May 14. 


Qrs. £. «8 d. s. d. 
Wheat 6,578 for24,042 4 2 Averaze,73 1 


Barley.. 2,716 ....5,146 10 11 

ats ....6,000 .. BOIA BG Tircccceess 
Ryo .ooe 10 sooo 17 10 O..ccccee. dd 
Beans ..13957 ... 8401 4 B.iccscccces 38 
Beas occe MB ccccecdd 6 S.cccocccead® 


Friday, May 20.—The arrivals of 
this week are moderate. Fine Wheat 
fully maintains the terms of last 
Monday, but in other qualities there 
1s scarcely any trade. Barley, except 
for feeding, is almost unsaleable. 
Beans and Pease are without altera- 
tion. Oats meta fair demand at the 
same rates as on Monday last. Flour 
continues very dull, except for fresh- 
made parcels, 
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Monday, May 23.—The arrivals of 
last week were tolerably good, and ef 
Flour the quantity was large. This 
morning the supply of Wheat from 
Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, is good, 
with a fair proportion of fine quality, 
but of all other sorts of Grain the 


fresh supplies are scanty. Prime 


samples of Wheat alone command 
the attention of our Millers, but 
even such do not obtain last Mon- 
day’s prices, and all other sorts are 
declined in value full 2s. per quarter, 


Barley for malting is almost un- 
saleable, while grinding parcels mcet 
fair sale on rather better terms, 
Beans fully support the terms of this 
day se’nnight. Pease of both sorts 
are dull, but not cheaper. Oats are 
not more abundant than the demand 
requires, and this article sold with 
tolerable freedom at last quotations. 
The Flour Trade is excessively heavy, 
but prices unaltered. 


Account of Wheat, &c, arrived in 
the Port of London, from May 16 
to May 21, both inclusive. 


/ 


. Qrs. 
Wheat .. 5,915 


Barley .. 1,496 
Malt .... 3,648 
Oats ....12,648 | 
Beans... 1,423 
Flour.... 9,688 
Hye... 6% 13 
Peas..... 448 


Qrs. 
12 


395 
510 
555 


po ee 
Linseed . . 
Rapeseed . 
Brank .. 
Mustard .. 
wn sces 
Hemp... 
Seeds ... 55 


—- 





Foreign—Wheat, 3,314; Barley, 
4,970; Oats, 1,440qrs. 
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Total’Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended May 14. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat. . 40,663 | Oats... 30,216 
Rye.... $87] Beans... 3,412 


Barley .. 17,198 | Peas.... 496 





Price on board Ship as under, 
Flour, per sack eeeeve . GOs. — Gas, 
——--—- Seconds ........56s. — GOs, 
——- North Country ..52s. — 55s. 


Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at 10$d. by the 
full-priced Bakers. 





TIOPS. 
Price of Hops per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 

Monday, May 23.— There is a 
considerable bustle in the Hop Mar- 
ket, in consequence of the unfavour- 
able reports irom: the plantations : 
buyers are eager, but the holders 
can hardly be induced to sell even at 
a guinea per cwt. advance from last 
Thursday. 

Maidstone, May 19.— In conse- 
quence of the wind changing to the 
cold quarter, and the nights of late 
being a little frosty, the Hop Bines 
are turned rather yellow, and checked 
in their progress of growing; ac- 
cording to reports, they also are very 
uneven, and in many parishes have 
a great deal of tly, which has lowered 
the duty, being now called at 
120,000/. 


Worcester, May 18.—During the 
last few days the plant has looked 
yellow, and the fly has been ob- 
served pretty generally. These cir- 
cumstances have caused a rise of 
from 10s. to 19s. in our market. 





Monday, May 23.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 1,562 
bales of Bacon; and from Foreign 
Ports 7,366 casks of Butter. 
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City, May 25, 1823. 
BACON. 


Confidence is almost at an end in 
this trade. It is now felt and ac- 
knowledged by all, that, with a few 
exceptions, there is no capital left. 
The failures which are continually 
taking place prove, beyond doubt, 
that no profit has or can be made. 
Wholesale men, Retailers, Agents, 
Jubbers, all seem to be alike in- 
volved. Landed, 52s. to 55s. 


BUTTER. 

There is a great quantity of infe- 
rior foreign Butter, by which the 
importers are losing about the 
amuunt of the duly they have paid. 
Best Dutch, 82s. to 84s, 


CHEESE. 
No material variation in prices of 
Cheese. 


a 





Smirurietp, Monday, May 23. 
Per Stone of & pounds (alive). 


& -@ Se 
Beef .....4 6 to 
Mutton ...4 4 
Veal .2.-, 0-8 
Pe . oss 5 6 
LA ..2-8 © 


Beasts ... 2,041 | Sheep .. 17,110 
Calves... 189] Pigs ... 180 
NewcateE, (same day.) 

Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


s. d. = 
Beef .....3 4 O04 4 
Mutton...3 4—4 O 
ee 4 O—6 O 
re 40—6 0 
Lamb ....4 8—6 8 


LFADEN HALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). » 


ie * a) & 

Boel . 4's 0% $ 4to4 + 
Mutton:..44—5 4 
Veal.....4 O—6 O 
3 eer re) 
3 


4 0— 6 
Jamb ....5 


0 — 6 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


POTATOES, Smithfield, —Hay....63s. to 84s. 
: Straw...36s, to 48s. 
SprratrieLps.—per Ton. Clover.. 80s. to 107s. 
5to£4 0 St. James’s,—Uay....60s. to 95s. 

Middlings......2 5 — 2 10 Straw ..36s. to Sls. 

, Seh8cocaccesd O— 0 @ i Clover. .84s. to 100s. 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 O Whitechapel,--Hay....66s. to 95s. 
Straw...42s to 48s, 


BorovuGu.—per Ton. Clover. .S6s. to 115s. 


Ware ......€2 10 to £4 10 COAL MARKET. May 20. 
Middlings......2 5 — 210 | Shipsat Market. Ships sold. Press 


Chats..........1 10 —- 115 | 423 Neweastle.. 1632s. 0d. to 38s. 6d. 
Common Red..3 5 — 4 O | 155Sunderland.. 14} 28s. 62.— 39s. 04, 








COUNTRY CORN MARKETs. 


By the QuARTER, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive, 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 


Wheat. j Barley. Oats. 
Ss. to s. ° s. to s. 
Aylesbury ...+++ | 64 760, 38 42 
Banbury......+- | 68 720 | 45 
Basingstoke 60 750) ¢ 45 
Bridport | 56 720) 34 55 
Chelmsford....,.. | 61 76 0 | 31 
Derby..s..--+.. | 68 740) ; 
Devizes....ce2e.. | 42 74 
Dorchester...... | 52 70 
Exeter 68 72 
BBve 20 cece teedes 64 72 
Guildford........ | 62 83 
Henley ...... eeoe | 60 84 
Horncastle...... 66 
Hungerford....... | 64 82 


Beans. Pease. 


els » & s. to s. d. 


% 
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Newbury ...+.... 
Newcastle 
Northampton.... 
Nottingham .... 
Reading 
Stamford......... 
Stowmarket .... 
Swansea .......- 
Truro . 
Uxbridge ........ 
Warminster...... 
Winchester....... 
Dalkeith*® ...... | 33 37 : 18 2: 17 17 
Haddington®.... | 29 37.6127 ; 15 216116 2001 16 


* Dalkeith and Haddington are given by the boll.—The Scotch boll for Wheat, 
Rye, Pease, and Beans, is three per cent. more than 4 bushels. The doll of 
Barley and Oats, is about 6 bushels Winchester, or as 6 to 8 compared with the 
English quarter, g ) 
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Norwich, May 21.—The Corn trade was far from brisk, and a good sup- 
ply; Wheat, 58s. to 68s., White, 70s.; Barley Stained, 30s. to 33s., Malt- 
ing, 37s.; Oats, 24s, to 29s.; Beans, 34s. to 37s. per quarter ; and Flour, 
55s. per sack, * 

Bristol,May 21.—The sales of Corn are few, and the same dullness still 
continues for all kinds of Grain, except for best Barley, which sells freely. 
Wheat from 6s. 3d. to 9s.; Barley, 3s.6d.to6s. ; Beans, 3s. 6d. to 7s.; Oats, 
2s. 3d. to 3s. $d.; and Malt, 5s. 6d. to Ss. per bushel. Flour, Seconds, 30s. 
to 53s. per bag. 

Ipswich, May 21.—Our market was scantily supplied with all Grain to-day, 
- prices were rather lower than last week.—White Wheat, 70s. to 74s. 5 

ed ditto, 64s. to 70s.; best Barley, 37s. to 39s.; Beans, 34s. to $37s.; and 

d Oats, 28s, per qr. No Pease at market. All descriptions of Grain 
in fine condition. 

Wisbech, May 21.—We had a fair show of Wheat to-day for the season 
of the year, which fully supported the prices of last week, and in some 


instances 1s. more was given: every thing else much the same.— Red | 


Wheat, from 60s. to 68s.; White ditto, 70s. to 72s.; Oats, 20s. to 24s., 
fine, 28s.; and Beans, 38s. to 40s. per qr.—Averages:—Wheat, 527, 
31. 6s. 6d.; Oats, 1138, I. 2s. 10d. ; and Beans, 75, 1/. 19s. 6d. 
Boston, May 18.—At market to-day, although there were many farmers, 
there was very little Corn offering. Wheat has few buyers at last week’s 
rices ; but Oats are ready sale, fully up to the prices then given, and are 
ought chiefly by speculators to hold. No demand for Barley. Dry Beans 
are in request. On the whole there is little passing in the trade, 
Wakefield, May 20.—There has been a good supply of Wheat at this 
day’s market, and fresh samples have obtained last week’s prices, but the 
trade was heavy, and nothing doing in the middling and interior qualities. 
Oats and Shelling have met dull sale, but without any material alteration 
in prices, Barley was very dull sale. Beans were heavy and rather cheaper. 


Malton, May 21.—Our Corn market is rather lower than last week, 
Prices nearly as follow :—Wheat 72s. to 74s, per quarter, five stone per 
bushel; Barley, 40s. to 42s. per quarter, to weigh $2 stone; and Oats, 
1ijd to 124d. per stone. “4 

Hull, May 20.—There was a tolerable supply of Wheat on Tuesday, 
but that of all other Grain was very limited. - The holders of Wheat ge- 
nerally demanded higher prices, and obtained 1s. to 2s. per quarter above 
the currency of last week. Beans ully support former prices. Oats and 
Barley were each the turncheaper. The holders of bonded Wheat show 
no dispositien to effect sales, and but few samples were brought forward. 
Wheat, wld, 60s. to 67s.; ditto, new, 63s. to 69s.; Barley, 38s. to 42s. ; 
Oats, 19s. to 25s.; Beans, 40s, to 42s.; and Pease, Grey, 36s. to 38s. per 
quarter. Flour, fine, 57s, to 58s.; Seconds, 52s. to. 53s. per sack of 20 
stone. 

Lynn, May 19.—Our market was fairly supplied with Wheat on Tues- 
day, and the finest samples met pretty free sale at our terms of last week. 
In Barley very little done, the season for Malting being nearly finished. 
Other descriptions of Grain as under noted. Flour remained the same.— 
Wheat, 54s. to 68s.; Barley, 30s. to 40s. ; Oats, 20s, to 28s.; Rye, 34s. to 
36s.; Peas, Grey, 34s. to 37s, perqr. Fine Flour, 56s. per sack. 


Yarmouth, May 19.—Our market on Saturday was dull for Wheat, but 
not lower. Barley was in good demand—note no alteration in price. 
Other Grain the same as last week. Yesterday Wheats were rath 
more in demand, at an advance of is. per quarter. ; 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &e. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, May 21.—The show of Fat Cattle this day was 
very large, the lateness of the season considered; few, however, were sold, 
as the prices offered were generally refused; those that were sold fetched 
7s. Gd. to 8s. per stone of 14 lbs., and a few exceeded it. The supply of 
Store Beasts was very good, and the prices of Scots 4s. 6d. to 5s. 3d. per 
stone when fat; Short Horns, 3s. to 4s.; Cows and Calves, one and two 
years old Homebreds, and Pigs sell very high. Horses also command 
exceeding hizh prices; those of the Cart kind from 20/. to 50/.; Coach 
and Riding ditto from 40/. to 1001. or more. Sheep also were in abundance ; 
Hoggetts sold from SOs. to 42s.; fat ones from 44s. to 54s. per head ; 
Couples from 40s. to 52s.: and a pen of Lambs at 21s. Od. each. Meat: 
Beef, 6d. to 8d.; Veal, 6d. to 74d.; Mutton, Gd, to 64d.; and Pork, 6d. to 
7d. per Ib. : . 

Mob acaiiie May 21.—Beef, Ss. per stone of 14 Ilbs.; Mutton, 8d.; Lamb, 
10d.; Pork, 7d. to 74d.; and Veal, 8d. to 9d. per lb. 

Malton, May 21.— Meat in the shambles :—Becf, 74d. to 83d.: Mutton, 
‘6}d. to Sd. ; Lamb, Od. to 10d.; and Veal, 64d. to 8d per Ib. Fresh Butter, 
11}d. to 12d. per lb. of 18 02, ; Salt, do. 50s, per firkin; Bacon Sides, 7s. 3d.; 
Jarge Hams, 9s.; small ditto, 10s. Sd. per stone. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Countics ¢f 
England and Wales, for the Week ended May 14, 1825. 
Barley. Oats.” 

s. d, 8. 
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a a ee 72 
Suffolk 
Cambridgeshire 
Norfolk 
Lincolnshire 
Yorkshire 
Durham 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Westmoreland 
Lancashire .......'.... ef 
CUSEIR « 65 0.003 onde weds ~~ 
Gloucestershire ~--43 
Somersetshire 1O....40 
Monmouthshire ..........70 16... .42 
Devonshire..,...........70 10....40 
Cornwall...... oe ees Sf OR 
Dorsetshire 70. 8...436 
. Hampshire 70, 6....38 
ae ee ee 
South Wales... ........63 11....37 5... 


* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. “he 
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